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Public Higher Education in West Virginia 


EST VIRGINIA is now able, through a 

recently issued survey report, to study and 
evaluate its institutions of higher education and to 
make appropriate plans for future development. 
Some of the principal findings and suggestions for 
improvement and expansion are presented in the 
following sections. 


The Survey 

Action of the 1955 regular session of the West 
Virginia Legislature provided for a survey of the 
higher education system of the State. The purpose 
of the survey was tc make available to the legislature 
and the people of the State facts and recommenda- 
tions that might be helpful in the development of 
policies and practices for higher education in West 
Virginia. 

At the invitation of the Joint Committee on 
Government and Finance, the Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation, and the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee, an out-of-State survey staff undertook the 
study. The field work on the study and the prepa- 
ration of the report were carried forward between 
July 1955 and December 1955. 

In addition to the full report an illustrated digest 
was published for wide distribution over the State. 
In the digest attention is focused upon significant 
problems, salient findings are emphasized, and a 
complete summary of the recommendations is pre- 


sented. 
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Public Institutions of Higher Education 

In the survey report, West Virginia’s well estab- 
lished tradition of State supported higher education 
is commended. The State operates 11 institutions 
of higher learning. Programs leading to the bach- 
elor’s degree are provided in 10 of the 11 institu- 
tions—West Virginia Bluefield State 
College, Concord College, Fairmont State College, 
Glenville State College, Marshall College, Shepherd 
College, West Liberty State College, West Virginia 
Institute of Technology, 
College. 


University, 


and West Virginia State- 
In addition, West Virginia University and 
Marshall College offer graduate instruction in a wide 
variety of fields. State College—the 
junior college branch of the university— 


Potomac 


oflers a 
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terminal program in general education, preprofes- 
sional programs, and vocational instruction. A 
4-year medcial school has been established recently 
at West Virginia University. The institutions are 
well dispersed throughout the State. 

Responsibility for the higher education of West 
Virginia’s young people rests mainly upon its State 
colleges and the university. In 1954-55, approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the State’s college students 
were enrolled in its 11 publicly supported institutions 
of higher learning. West Virginia’s percentage of 
enrollment in its tax-supported institutions of higher 
learning was considerably higher than that of the 
Nation and of adjoining States. 


Control and Administration 


Divided control in West Virginia handicaps higher 
education. The State’s system of higher education 
is under the jurisdiction of two separate boards. The 
board of governors has jurisdiction over the institu- 
tional affairs of the university and Potomac State 
College; but has no responsibility for the coordination 
cf their programs with those of other State colleges. 
With the exception of Potomac the State board of 
education controls all of the State colleges and the 
With its multi- 
plicity of duties connected with the public schools 


State’s system of public schools. 


and its tendency to concentrate on details of college 
administration, the Scate board has little time for 
overall planning and coordination of higher educa- 
tion. This type of administration encourages waste- 
ful duplication, undesirable competition, institutional 
‘empire building’’ and political pressure groups. 

What is needed, the survey staff maintains, is a 
single agency to coordinate and control public higher 
education. A single board could plan and mold a 
superior statewide program of higher education. 
This board should be the sole executive agency of the 
State government responsible for developing and 
maintaining a statewide system of tax-supported 
higher education. It should be freed from restricting 
controls now exercised by noneducational boards and 
agencies of the executive branch of the Government 
Jt should have the power to select and appoint its 
executive officer and his staff, to define their duties, 
and to fix their salaries. It should have the power, 
limited only by the State Constitution or specific 
statute, to administer legislative appropriations. It 
should eliminate and establish curriculums in the 
several institutions in seeking to serve the best 
interests of the State. 
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West Virginia institutions of higher learning are 
handicapped also by unsound, cutmeded fiscal 
controls. Noneducational State agencies concern 
themselves with details of internal management 
which should be the responsibility of the educational 
governing boards 
institutions. 


officers of the 
The present fiscal control creates un- 
necessary work, causes delay in the development and 
operation of the institutions, and leads to restrictive 
and unwise decisions costly to the taxpayer. 


and executive 


Alll Institutions Needed 

In the judgment of the survey staff, West Virginia 
needs all of its colleges. Public interest would suffer 
if any of the institutions were closed, because young 
people in West Virginia, like those of other States, 
tend to go to college near their homes, because college 
enrollments are expected to increase considerably 
within the next 10 years, and because the State’s 
industrial economy wiil demand more and more 
college-trained people. Since the cost of operating 
most of the institutions is low, any savings resulting 
from consolidation would be offset by large capital 
outlay required by one college to take care of enroll- 
ments from another college. Therefore, the survey 
staff maintains that it is neither educationally wise 
nor expedient to close any of the institutions of 
higher learning in West Virginia. 


Allocation of Functions 
Under 


West 


cording to the survey report, justify the 


integration, Virginia cannot, ac- 
operation 
of two land-grant colleges. If two are continued, 
the cost will inevitably be higher than if the entire 
function were allocated to the university. West Vir- 
ginia State College does not now have sufficient staff 
or facilities to offer a degree in agriculture of even a 


minimum standard quality. Under a single land- 


grant program at the university, West Virginia State 


College could provide a good 2-year program in 
agriculture, as well as adult educational activities. 
Allocating functions among institutions of higher 
learning in a State so as to avoid needless duplication 
of programs and to insure the establishment of 
adequately supported quality programs is important 
but difficult to achieve. 
functions 


The difficulties in allocating 
institutions of 
higher learning are increased because this work is 
now done by two separate and independent govern- 
ing boards without concurrence and without the 
benefit of adequate information. 


among West Virginia 
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West 


programs. 


Virginia colleges list 14 preprofessional 
Far too many of these programs con- 
sist of little more than the usual first 2 years of a 


bachelor’s degree program. Close coordination of all 


preprofessional instruction with the professional 
programs of the university would encourage the 
development of sound and effective programs. 

More 2-year terminal programs are needed in 
West Virginia colleges. For every 1 professional per- 
son, the American economy needs 5 or 6 technicians. 
In West Virginia, only Bluefield State College and 
West Virginia State College offer terminal vocational 
programs. ‘Three of the colleges do not offer any 
2-year program for which the associate in arts or 
sciences degree is awarded. Two other colleges offer 
this degree only in the area of general education. 
Yet, the demand for secretarial and business grad- 
uates who hold this degree is increasing. Among 
the most fruitful opportunities for expansion of 
higher education is the provision of courses for 
students who will not go beyond the sophomore 
year, students who plan to satisfy preprofessional 
requirements, and youth who desire training needed 
to enter semiprofessional occupations. More educa- 
tional offerings should be provided to meet the needs 
of a modern world 

Some of the Cc lleges are atl TT } ting to provi le 
professional and graduate programs that are beyond 
their resources and needs, especially in agriculture 

' 


and engineering. From the standpoint of cost and 


West 


quality, 
harmacy, engi- 
resent, 
limited 
ollege. Even in 
these two in ograms should be 


under consta 


f resources. 


program should be based 


I 
1; fc ] | slat 
facilities, faculties, and stude 


up 


ambitions or external pressures 


Preparation of Teachers 
The preparation of teachers is 
important functions of West Virginia’s 


of higher learning 


stitutions originated as teacher training institutions, 


and all institutions now provide 
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institutions 


Seven of the eleven public in- 


teacher .edu- 


cation programs (Potomac, preprofessional). Forty 
percent of the graduates of <!l institutions for the 
past 5 years were in teacher education. The pro- 
grams in teacher education have many good points, 
but no comprehensive statewide plan exists for the 
allocation of teacher education functions. As a re- 
sult, too many colleges are attempting to prepare 
teachers in too many fields. 

West Virginia is not preparing enough teachers. 
The demand for graduates in teacher education ex- 
ceeds the supply. The total number of persons re- 
ceiving degrees in teacher education declined from 
1,864 in 1951 to 1,293 in 1955—31 percent. The 


sharpest decrease was in the number of graduates 


prepared to teach at the secondary school level 
+ 
i 


rom 1,232 in 1951 to 667 in 1955 


is occurring at a time when enrollment in secondary 


This reduction 


schools will demand at least 150 additional teachers 


annually for the next 10 years—not counting re- 


placements for those who will retire and additions 


needed to meet recommended smaller class size 
3ut the decline in number of graduates is not the 
only factor contributing to the shortage of teachers. 
West Virginia is losing a large proportion of its 
teacher education graduates to other States 


The survey staff found that the colleges are not 
preparing an adequate number of teachers in certain 
areas The shortage of teachers in the fields of 


science, mathematics, and trade and industrial edu 


cation is critical. Of the 2,676 graduates of West 
Virginia colleges in 1954 and 1955, only 


certified to teach physical or biological sciences. Of 


103 were 


these 103, only 30 were prepared to teach physical 


the 2.676 were prep 
Furthermore, | 
»f the 30 phvsical ience grad- 
I tne physical science grac 
ithematics teachers 
ia public schools. The 
: 
science and mathe- 
yuus in West Virginia 
ldustries 
' , 
needed to attract teachers 
to improve the preparation of 
adequately trained. There is 
recruitment program 
for more scholar- 


1) 


lequate both in number and dollar amounts; 


ships aa 
for comprehensive, strictly enforced screening pro- 
cedures to insure that qualified persons prepare for 
teaching careers; and for well-organized placement 


services. 
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Financial Support 


The survey staff believes that West Virginia needs 
to spend more money for higher education. The 
needs of youth demand it, and the State has the 
income to finance its institutions of higher learning 
more adequately. On the basis of present enroll- 
ments, total State appropriations available to the 
institutions of higher learning should be increased 
at least $4 million annually. This additional amount 
is needed to attract and retain a superior teaching 
staff, to provide additional staff members, and to 
increase the quality level of the institutions. If 
West Virginia increased its appropriations by $4 
million annually, its tax effort for higher education 
would be approximately equal to the average tax 
effort of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Alabama. 


Obligation of the State 


The provision of higher education for all those who 
are qualified and interested is an obligation of the 
State. College enrollments in West Virginia are 
expected to increase, as a result of higher birth rates 
during the period 1940-47; of substantial increases 
in high school enrollments and in the number of 
graduates; of a larger percentage of college-age youth, 
18-21 years, attending college; of the long-term trend 
in the State toward the extension of opportunities of 
higher education for more qualified youth; and of the 
gradual increase in the State’s economic ability. 
Estimates of enrollments for the coming years are 
as follows: 1960, 21,500; 1965, 24,000; 1970, 28,000. 
These estimates are conservative in respect to the 
number of young West Virginians who have the 
requisite ability for higher education and who, if so 
educated, could contribute more effectively to the 
State’s economic and cultural development. 


Correspondence Education Institute 


Tue National Home Study Council, in cooperation 
with the department of teacher education, School 
of Education, and the continuing educational service 
at Michigan State University, East Lansing, has 
planned the Second Institute on Correspondence 
Education for July 24-27, 1956. The institute will 
focus on preparation of instructional materials for 
home study courses. Major topics will include such 
items as planning the course, developing the course 
outline, writing and editing the instructional units, 
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selecting the texts and preparing study guides, 
developing examinations, and using supplementary 
teaching aids. Educational and editorial staff 
members from correspondence departments in col- 
leges and universities, the ArmeJ Forces, industry 
and business, trade associations, religious bodies, 
governmental agencies, and private home study 
schools are expected to participate. 





Hopkins and the Ford Grants 


Tue Jouns Hopkins University is to receive from the 
Ford Foundation a grant of approximately $1.4 
million. It has announced the basic policies which 
will be put into effect for the use of the grant. They 
are: 

1. Income from the Ford endowment will be dis- 
tributed as salary increases to persons holding the 
rank of professor and associate professor. 

2. Within these groups the increases will be deter- 
mined on an individual basis, the principal considera- 
tions in each case being the standing of the individual 
in his profession, his continued productivity as a 
scholar, and his salary level in comparison with that 
which is appropriate to his rank and service to the 
university. 

3. None of the income from the Ford fund will be 
allocated to the salaries of persons accepting new 
senior academic appointments for the coming year 
or subsequent years. This means the university 
will not use these special funds to bolster its offers 
to outside persons, but will reserve them exclusively 
for persons now on appointment. 

4. None of the income will be used for increases to 
assistant professors or instructors. Salary adjust- 
ments in these ranks will follow usual procedures and 
will be based upon recommendations by departmental 
chairman. There is no doubt that a fairly general 
increase in the salary levels of senior faculty will 
result in raising the levels in the junior groups. 
However, any such increases will be met from other 
university funds and not charged against the Ford 
income. 

5. In the distribution of this income, Hopkins will 
interpret the term “faculty salaries” narrowly and 
will not apply any of the income to administrative 
personnel. (If persons holding both faculty and 
administrative offices receive increases, those in- 
creases will be based on their faculty status and not 
on their administrative appointments.) 
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Student Aid Bills in the 84th Congress 


\ ITH the tapering off of the Korean veterans’ 

educational program under Public Law 550, 
and with growing recognition of the serious national 
security implications of shortages of trained man- 
power, the 84th Congress has seen the introduction 
of the largest number and variety of scholarship and 
other student-aid proposals in recent years. Although 
none of these proposals has yet reached the hearing 
stage or been reported out of committee, the nature 
of the bills provides a clue to congressional and 
general public thinking on the subject. 


Variations in the Bills 

Proceding from widely differing assumptions as to 
the nature of the problem and the scope of the meas- 
ures necessary, the bills present many variations 
concerning each of the following major points: 
Amount of authorization; duration of program; kind 
of aid (i. e., loans, grants, or both); coverage (i. e., 
eligibility limitations); maximum size of award; 
method of selection of awardees; inclusion of means 
test or other factor of need; and method of admin- 
istration. 

Some of the bills would restrict eligibility to a 
rather precisely defined segment of the student pop- 
ulation, such as Indian high school graduates, chil- 
dren of World War II veterans who died of a service- 

scted disability, or high school graduates who 
intend to study engineerin I i 
similar subjects 
would be open to 
school, regardle 

Stipends would run from nominal amo 
a specified maximum in 
and an indefinite amount in another bill to « 


f $2,000 per annum, 
tuition and 
ment to 
The 
sel ctl no 
of objec tive 
few would pr 
as recomn 
district line 
Admini 


bills w 
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missioner of Education, but others suggested in 
certain specialized fields include the Secretary of 
Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, the Surgeon General 
of the U.S. Public Health Service, and the “Secretary 
of the Military Department concerned.” 

Almost all of the bills would exclude from partici- 
pation persons studying under the veterans educa- 
tional benefit programs prescribed by Public Laws 
550, 346, or their equivalents. 

The main points of each of the principal student- 
aid bills introduced into the 84th Congress through 
the recess of April 1956, are briefly discussed in the 
following paragraphs. The descriptions are in order 


of bill numbers 


House Bills 
H. R. 33 (Boland), the “Federal Scholarship Act,” 


is, despite its title, a /oan bill only. It would au- 
thorize a $10 million appropriation for the first fiscal 
year and such sums as necessary thereafter to set up 
a revolving fund for making loans to high school 
graduates of up to $1,000 per year during 4 u :der- 
graduate years and $1,500 per year during 4 graduate 
years. Repayment without interest would be re- 
quired within 10 years. Administration would be 
by the U. S. 


State admir J 


istrative agency designated; by each 
State legislature. The State would be required to 
Each State 
would contribute up to 10 percent of its previous 


vears advances in order to make the revolving fund 


certify each student’s financial need 


ing. The measure would require that 


of each State be, as nearly as 


loans i 
ble, proportionate to the State’s representa- 
yn in the Hor 

H.R. 67 


Defense to pay 


ise of Representatives 
Bennett) would authorize the 


1 } ; 
all educational expenses plus 


1s doctor 


s of the Armed 





dean of the medical or dental school concerned would 
be required. 

H. R. 286 (Osmers), the “Defense Scholarships Act 
of 1955,” would authorize the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to conduct, at least annually, a competitive 
examination in each congressional district (including 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico) open to all resident citizens who have 
completed at least the llth grade. The examination 
would be designed to determine ability and aptitude 
in engineering, physics, chemistry, and other related 
sciences, and awards would be made only for study 
in these and related fields. Scholarships would be 
granted on the basis of examination ranking within 
congressional district; would be of l-year duration 
and renewable if warranted; and would cover educa- 
tional expenses up to $1,000 per year. Participation 
would be limited to institutions on a list approved 
by the Commissioner of Education for proficiency 
in science education. 

H. R. 355 (Donohue) is identical to H. R. 33 
(Boland). 

H. R. 713 (Mrs. Rogers) would provide an educa- 
tional grant of $500 each year toward the post-high 
school education of any child of a member of the 
U.S. Armed Forces who died in service or as a result 
of a service-connected disability during World War 
II or the Korean conflict. The bill would limit pay- 
ments to 4 years and require that the course be be- 
gun before the student’s 21st birthday. - The bill 
does not specify the plan of administration but 
apparently the program would be administered 
through the Veterans’ Administration. 

H.R. 1591 (Metcalf), the “Indian Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1955,” 


Commissioner of Education of 90 percent of the 


would authorize payment by the 


post-high school educational expenses of high school 
graduates of three-quarters or more of Indian blood 
The number of scholarships granted by any State 
agency under the bill in any fiscal year could not 


} 


exceed 25. Scholarships would be available only in 
those States in which the Indian population con- 
stitutes at least 1 percent of the total population. 


H. R. 2179 (Powell), the 


entific Education Act,” would authorize, for 7 calen- 


“ ° } " 
National Defense Sci- 


dar years after enactment, the payment by the Com 
missioner of Education of up to $2,000 per academic 


} 


year per student for educational (but not living) ex- 


penses as scholarships for college and graduate level 


study of scientific subjects (i. e., “engineering, 
physics, chemistry or similar scientific courses”). The 
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Commissioner of Education would be required to con- 
duct an annual competitive examination for high 
school graduates in each State and to certify a list 
of those passing to each Member of Congress from 
that State. From the list each Member of Congress 
would select 50 persons to be awarded scholarships. 
The scholarships would be available only for study 
at institutions approved by the Commissioner as 
proficient in science education, and would be granted 
for 1 year only, but would be renewable on satisfac- 
tory progress. The scholarship payments would be 
made directly to the institution concerned, on be- 
half of the student. The Commissioner would be 
advised by a 12-member “Commission on National 
Defense Scientific Scholarships,” of which 8 mem- 
bers would be appointed by the President, 2 by the 
President of the Senate, and 2 by the Speaker of the 
House. 

H. R. 2211 (Thompson), the “Student Aid Act of 
1955,” would authorize appropriations of $32 mil- 
lion for the first fiscal year, $64 million for the sec- 
ond, $96 million for the third, and $128 million for 
the fourth and each succeeding fiscal year, for 
scholarships. A maximum stipend of $800 annually 
would be awarded to an estimated maximum of 
160,000 high school graduates annually, beginning 
Scholarship 
quotas would be assigned to the States on the b: 


with the fourth year of the program. 


of relative State population (a) graduating 
high school and (b) aged 18-21 years. During war 
or other national emergency the President would be 
authorized to designate 60 percent of the scholar- 
ship stipends for use in fields of study related to the 
national defense or to defense-supporting activities. 
State commissions would select the winners in each 
State, based upon objective tests prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Education. Each winner would 
receive a certificate of scholarship, with the amount 
of his stipend being adjusted to his ‘ial need 
The stipend would be continued while the student 
was in good standing, but not beyond 4 years or his 
first academic degree. Scholarship holders would be 
permitted to attend any recognized higher educa- 


regardless of State 


tional institution of their choice, 
The bill also provides (title I11) for a system of 
United States-insured loans of up to $600 yearly or 


1 States insur- 


4 


$2,400 in the aggregate, with Unitec 
ance liability limited to 80 percent of the unpaid 
Loans would be repaid at 1 
percent above the going Treasury rate, plus the in- 


balance of the loans 
surance premium, from the 4th to the 10th 
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An initial insur- 
ance fund of $500,000 would be authorized, with a 
maximum principal amount of new loans insured in 
any fiscal year of $10 million. A representative 
12-member National Council on Student Aid, ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner and with the Com- 


missioner advise him 


after the holder’s leaving college 


serving as Chairman, would 

on all policy matters arising under the bill. 

H. R. 3695 (Patierson) would amend the 

Energy Act of 1954 to provide for 

Research Scholarships” for undergraduate or gradu- 
I g 


Atomic 
‘Congressional 


in the basic sciences related to atomic 
energy. The scholarships would be 
the Members 2 from each 


State at large, 1 nominated by each Senator; 1 from 


ate study 
> allocated among 
of Congress as follows: 
each congressional district, nominated by its Repre- 


Congress; 1 from each 


sentative in Territory, 
nominated by its Delegate in Congress; 1 from 
Puerto Rico nen Resident Commis- 


sioner; 2 from the District of Columbia nominated 


inated by the 
by the Commissioners; and 1 by the Governor of the 
Panama Canz~i Zone. 
include a set sum for tuition and living expenses and 


: 1 
tion fe yr overhead 


Scholar ship paym nts would 


a sum for the institu expenses (no 
fixed dollar figures are indicated). By continuing 
scholar- 


research following the completion of their 


ships, recipients could fulfill selective service 
obligation at the rate cf 1 d search to one-half 
day of military service 
H. R. 4645 (Bens is similar but not identical 
to H. R. 67 (Bennett). There are 
ac strative sis dey 
H. R.. 5422 (Elliott) is identical to H. R. 2211 
(Thompson) 
H. R. 6176 (Powell) is similar H. R. 2179 
(Powell). This bill differs from A R. 2179 primarily 


in incorporating a “means test,” that is, a 


ges in 


provision 
which would require c St of financial need 
in determining the amount of t 
H. R. 6304 (Poage), the 
Act,” is a loan bill onl 
Secretary of Health, Fe 


loans to 


1e scholarship stipend 


assist studen 

and graduate courses 

colleges and universities. The maximum amount 
of loan duri > $1,500, 
students w : eligible to apply regardless 


their field of stud) 


annual equal installmer 
of the 
percent interest on the « 


anniversary 
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H. R. 7839 (Davidson), the ‘Educational Scholar- 
ship Act of 1955,” would authorize a prograia of 
scholarships in higher education to be administered 
by the Commissioner of Education on the basis of 
annual competitive examinations to be conducted 
by the Educational Testing Service of Princeton, 
N. J. Scholarships would be given for attendance 
at a land-grant college or other accredited college or 
university designated by the Commissioner, and 
10 to the residents of 
to residents of Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico; and 2 each to residents of the Canal 


Zone and the Virgin Islands. 


would be awarded as follows: 
each State; 5 each t 


Scholarship awards 
would be based upon (a) examination results, and 
(6) financial] need as determined by the Commis- 
sioner. Payments would be made directly to the 
as follows: Students with no 
$110 per month; 1 dependent, $135; 
$160. The scholarship 


more than | 
could be continued through college and into graduate 


student and would be 
dependents, 


dependent, 


work so long » student’s progress remained 
satisfactory. 

H. R. 7846 (Multer), the “Federal Scholarship 

is a loan bill similar to H. R. 33 (Boland) and 

355 (Donohue The bill differs from H. R. 

5 ee ai i in 

authorization ($5 million as 


during the first year) an 


smaller initial 
against $10 million 
1 the inclusion of a provision 
specifying l-percent interest on the loans. 

H. R. 8484 (Metcalf), the “Indian Higher Educa- 

Act of 1956,” is similar to H. R 159] (Metcalf 

It differs from H. R. 1591 primarily in expanding 
eligibility to include high school graduates of one- 
fourth (rather 


and in increasing 


than three-fourths) of Indian blood 
the maximum number of scholar- 
be aaa in any one 

fiscal year from » 100. 
H.R. 8680 (Mrs. Green “Veterans’ Readjust- 
stance Act of 1956,’ would 
provisions of the Veterans’ Read Assistance 
Act of 1952 (Public Law 550) until such time as the 
existing Jaws authorizing cor 
effective. It 


State during any 


extend the 
justment 
npulsory military service 
cease to be would also change the 
method of paymen f educational expenses under 
Public Law 55 ym payments to the veteran, back 
the institution, as was 
II veterans’ educational 
-nefit legislation blic Law 346 

H.R. 8691 (Keating) would amend the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 (Public Law 


550) so as to make the educational benefits provided 
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for therein applicable to all veterans, whether or not 
they serve during a period of war or of armed 
hostilities. 

H. R. 8705 (Radwan) is substantially the same in 
its effect as H. R. 8691 (Keating). 

H. R. 8779 (Frelinghuysen), the “‘Student Assist- 
ance Act of 1956,” would authorize an indefinite 
appropriation for the payment of scholarships fixed 
in number and amount by the Commissioner of 
Education for the education of high school graduates 
selected through competitive examinations pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner. Scholarship funds 
would be apportioned among the States on the 
basis of the number of high school graduates (50 
percent) and of individuals aged 18 to 21 years 
(50 percent). The funds would be usable at any 
accredited institution of higher education in the 
United States, or comparable institutions outside 
the United States with the approval of the Com- 
missioner. The scholarship stipends would be 
based upon financial need and would be limited to 
4 years duration, or to completion of the first post- 
secondary school degree. In time of hostilities or 
other emergency the President would be authorized 
to require any or all of the stipends to be paid only 
to students engaged in fields of study related to or 
supporting the national defense. 

The bill would also authorize a program of insured 
loans (title III) in amounts prescribed by regulation 
of the Commissioner. Repayment of the loans 
would be required between the 4th and 10th year 
after graduation, at 2-percent 
maximum of one-half of 1 percent premium to the 
‘Commissioner. 


interest plus a 


The liability of the Commissioner 
on the loans would be limited to 80 percent of the 
unpaid balance. The initial revolving fund author- 
ized would be $500,000, with a limit on the total 
principal amount of new loans insured during any 
fiscal year of $10 million. 
tive National 


A 12-member representa- 
Council on Student 


chaired by the 


Assistance, 
appointed and Commissioner, 
would advise the Commissioner on all policy matters 


arising under the bill. 
H. R. 8859 (Thompson), the “Emergency Public 


Health Training Act of 1956,” would amend the 


Public Health Service Act so as to authorize appro- 
priations of (a) $1 million for fiscal year 1956 and 
each of the next 4 fiscal years for graduate instruction 
in public health; (b) $250,000 for fiscal year 1956 and 
each of the next 5 fiscal years for scholarships for 


training in public health; and (c) $1 million in annual 
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grants for each of 5 fiscal years for construction and 
equipment of public health instructional facilities. 
The scholarships awarded would inciude the cost of 
tuition and fees, books, equipment, and an amount 
for maintenance as determined by the Surgeon 
General. The plan would include special incentive 
payments to the training institutions to encourage 
expansion of their training facilities. 

H. R. 8916 (Rodino) and H. R. 8998 (Roosevelt), 
the “Federal Scholarship Act’’—both loan bills—are 
identical to each other and similar to H. R. 33, H. R. 
355, and H. R. 7846. 

H. R. 9553 (Lane), the “‘Nurses Training Act of 
1956,” would authorize an indefinite appropriation 
in support of scholarships for nursing trainees. The 
scholarships would cover the cost of tuition and 
educational fees, books, uniforms, equipment, and 
maintenance as determined by the State agency 
designated under a State plan to be approved by the 
Surgeon General. Scholarship awards would be 
based in part upon financial need. The allotment 
to each State for scholarship purposes would be 
proportionate to the State’s population, with a 
minimum to each State of $200,000. 

H. R. 9658 (Perkins), the “Federal Scholarship 
Act,” is similar to H. R. 33, H. R. 355, H. R. 7846, 
H. R. 8916, and H. R. 8998. 

H. R. 9824 (Teague), the ““War Orphans’ Educa- 
tional Assistance Act of 1956,”’ would authorize a 
program of educational assistance for children of 
servicemen who died as a result of a disability 
incurred in line of duty during World War II or the 
Korean service period in combat or from an instru- 
mentality of war. Such assistance would be limited 
to a period of 36 months in any instance and, in 
general, the 18th to the 23d year. The educational 
assistance allowance would be $110 per month for 
full-time, $80 for three-quarter time, and $50 for 
half-time study, in any educational institution furn- 


shing education at the secondary school level or 


above. Payments would be made to meet, in part, 
the expenses of subsistence, tuition, fees, su 

books, equipment, and other educational 
Administration of the plan would be by the 


costs 
Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 
Senate Bills 

Six bills to provide financial aid to students have 
been introduced in the Senate. They are briefly 
described below. 


S. 296 (Langer), a loan bill only, would authorize 
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an appropriation of $50 million to establish a revolv- 
ing fund, to be administered by the Commissioner of 
Education, which would provide loans to persons 
desiring to obtain vocational, technical, academic, 
or professional education beyon high school 


, ee ee ow oe ; eee 
level. Any high school graduate or equivalent could 


apply, and the maximum loan to any one person 
would be $1,000. The loans would be 


security, but would require a pr 


without 
years maturity 
Applicants for 
need. 

S. 980 (Cotton), the 
1955,” is identical to H. 

S. 1444 (Russell 
(Bennett 

S. 1859 (Humphrey “Emergency Public 
Health Training Act of 1955,” is identical to H. R. 
8859 (Thompson 

S. 2902 (Payne) would extend the W 


educational benefits program 


rld War II 
veterans’ for 2 more 
years. 

S. 2962 (Neuberger 
of 1956.” 


“Veterans Readjustment 
Assistance Act is identical to H. R. 8680 
(Mrs. Green). 
Presidential Committees 

With all of these student aid bills under considera- 


1 


n with potentially impor- 


tion by the Congress, acti 
tant implications for student assistance has also 
been taken ing recen weeks by the executive 
C mmittees 


announced by the Whit use during the past 60 


branch. Two 


days are likely to approach the problem from some- 
what different poin iew with the broadest 
n national 
interest. 
One of these is the new 
the Development of Scientists and Engineers, which 
was announced by the White House on April 4, 1956. 
Chairman of this Committee Howard L. Bevis, 
president of Ohio State University, and the Vice 
Chairman is Eric A. Walker, dean of the College of 
Engineering and Architecture at Pennsylvania State 
University. 
cates, this 
primarily t 
continuing 
engineering personnel. 
The other group 1 
Education Beyor 


where in this issue. 
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Attractive vacancies are available in the Office of 
Education in secretarial, stenographic positions, $3,175- 
$3,415 per year salary. Those interested, and over 18 
years of age, may write to the Personnel Office, Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. Positions are in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


It seems reasonable to assume that student assist- 
ance proposals, as related to the’ undeniably severe 
United States shortages of professional manpower 
in many, if not most, categories will be on the agenda 


of the new advisory groups. 


Lengthened Class Day and Week 


Witu AN EYE toward next fall’s expected enroll- 


ment rec Southern lilinois University adminis- 


trators have developed a three-pronged plan to give 
all students an even « pportunity on class sched 
It was prompted by the “critical problem of space 
and time,” plus the need to accommodate the many 
commuters an pé ime workers. 
The system involves a lengthened class week with 
; 


, Ve 
a full schedule of classes from early morning through 


; a ; ‘ ; 
late afternoon and evening, plus the recently an- 


nounced addition of Saturday classes as 
routine 

Part 2 of the plan is the settin p of 3 separate 
lents. System A will be a 

designed for the commuter, work 
hlete who wants his afternoons free 
and 1 
System B for the 
the mornings and Saturdays 
will be a strict afternoon and evening class schedule, 


Monday thr j 


students n comn 


gned courses between 8 a. m. 
through Saturday 


student who works in 


uugh Friday. The third schedule is for 


\itted to other activities, and runs 


: : , : 
the gamut of day and night class time, irom 8 a. m. 


Monday through Saturday noon. 

To round out the new program, a sectioning center 
will be set up to insure that all sections of a course 
with heavy enrollment are filled evenly. 


that all students are to share e “nly il 





Summer Workshops For Recent High School Graduates 


ALMS about their ability to succeed in making 
QO the transition from high school to college study 
deter many high school graduates from continuing 
their education. Many others who make the attempt 
fail to carry through successfully because of the 
weaknesses in articulation of high school and college 
: 


In an effort to help recent high school 


programs. 
sduates overcome the difficulties of transitio! 
graduates overcome the diimcuities of transition to 
college study, special workshops were organized and 
offered by the general college and preprofessional 
division of Ferris Institute during the summers of 
1954 and 1955. 


workshops was to prepare students to compete with 


The principal objective of these 


other freshmen in institutions of higher learning. 
Knowing that two major pitfalls for many new 
college students lie in the subject areas of English 
and mathematics, staff members who planned the 
workshops visualized two programs, one in each of 
these areas. At first, however, during the summer 
of 1954, only one, that in mathematics, was experi- 
mentally offered. Its success led to the decision to 
repeat it the next year. In addition inquiries about 
a similar prograni in English disclosed enough interest 
to justify extension of the program in 1955 to include 
a workshop in this subject field also. 
Procedure in Development 
Workshop planners identified potential students 
by sending to high school principals and student 
counselors in the surrounding area a description of 
the projected workshop program and its intent. The 
communication also asked these officials to suggest 
names of graduating seniors who wanted to continue 
their education and were likely to be interested in 
enrolling in such a study program. The students 
who were thus identified were then sent a letter 
describing specifically the procedure planned and 
purpose of the workshops. At the same time the 
*Dr. Martorana is specialist for community and junk 
Division of Higher Education, Office of Education; 
was dean of the general college and preprofessional 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. Mrs. McDermott, instruct 


in English at Ferris Institute, has participated in the works! 


program. George Berry, instructor in mathematics, Ferri 


Institute, and Leon Palme ructor in mathematics, summe 


session, 1954, Ferris Institute, also contributed materials for the 


preparation of this article. 
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parents of these students were al: 
of the purpose of these projects. 
From the start, staff members 
workshops should adhere to the fol 
of operation: (1) The workshops should be schedu 
late in the summer-session period so that 
students’ experience in the subject would precede 
as closely as possible their entrance to college; ( 


, L os —_ } 1.,] of ar ] l 
workshop periods should be scheduled in large blocks 


2) 


of at least 3 hours’ time; (3) measures of the student’s 
level of ability in the subject should be administered 
as one of the first activities of the workshop; (4) 
instructional methodology’ used in the workshops 
should stress individual problems and needs and 
minimize group instructional procedures; (5) activi- 
ties to allow students to become familiar with campus 
life and college expectations and to give them a 
chance to relax should be deliberately scheduled 
during the workshop period but not in conflict with 
the 3-hour study and work blocks. 


Instructional Procedure 


All students enrolled in the workshops were 
Michigan high school graduates in June of the year 
of the workshops and were planning to enter college 
the following September. Upon enrollment and 
the start of the workshops students were given 
standardized examinations to determine the level 
of proficiency attained in the subject and the nature 
of student weaknesses. The “Cooperative Mathe- 
matics Pretest for College Students,” and the 
“Cooperative English Test, Higher Level,” were used. 
This testing program gave some insight into the 
instructional challenges that confronted the work- 
shop programs. The weaknesses disclosed by the 
examinations determined the direction for each 
individual’s work. While no psychological tests 
were given, the students’ study results in the work- 
shops disclosed that none was enrolled because of 
low mental ability. 

Because of the general high school curriculum 
requirement of English, considerably more of the 
students enrolled in this workshop had a common 
background than was the case with the students in 
the mathematics workshops. In the latter groups 
in both years the students’ prior study of mathe- 
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matics ranged from ol mathe- 


to 3 years, algeOra, geometry, 


math and English g1 
ever, justifying the | 
struction used in the w 
Fundamentals of algebra, ge 
etry were studied in the 1 
without clear-cut lines of demarcation between the 
as a whole, an 
neepts were et 
interests a 


Attempt w: 


an extension 


nmar, English usage, pi 
Another t 
reading skills, inc 
hension, and vocabulary 
period was varied; 


tools, methods 


accepted forms 


covered. 


wherein in 
be most 
group 
found 

ae 


1cuiariy 


ra 1 


provement of th 


Evaluation and Future Plans 


mathematics 


following fal 
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returned to Ferris that fall. Their freshman orienta- 
tion tests showed that they needed no further 


remedial work. Thre f the remaining lente; i1 
remedial WOrk. nree of the remaining stucents in 


| or remed 


the group are carrying on with special 


study as part of their study programs 
entered. 


led in the workshops has been ec 


in th 


they No further followup 


. . , 

he conclusion of the workshops the students 
were given opportunity to express critical judgments 
ot them. indicated 


that the experience was worthwhile in provi 


Without exception the-students 


UG 


W iding an 
intensive review of the fundamentals of the subject 
of the workshop, in helping them identify and remove 


. ’ . . . = 
vidual weaknesses, 1n increasing: thet under- 


appreciation of study procedures and 
in increasing self confidence 
inue in college study. 
far accumulated about the 
indicative 


the workshoy hops will be offered 


again this coming sum 


Committee on Education Beyond 
High School 
PRESIDENT, in his education mes 


12, refer re 


the Depart- 
elfare, and 


{ iti« e 





Higher Education Reference 


fan ga EDUCATION in the United States is 
well covered in four directories which have re- 
cently been published. In them may be found many 
of the principal facts concerning higher education 
and the individual colleges and universities. 


Education Directory 


For years the Office of Education has published 
an education directory, which is now issued an- 
nually in four parts: Federal Government and 
States, Counties and Cities, Higher Education, and 
Education Associations. The Education Directory 
1955-56, Part 3—Higher Education lists a total of 
1,855 institutions that offer educational programs of 
2 or more years beyond high school. The institu- 
tions eligible for inclusion are: (1) Those that are 
accredited or approved by a nationally recognized 
accrediting agency, a State department of education, 
a State university, or operating under public con- 
trol, and (2) those not so accredited or approved 
but whose credits are accepted as if coming from an 
accredited institution by not fewer than three fully 
accredited institutions. 

The data provided for each institution, in very 
compact form, include the name, location, accredita- 
tion, control, student body, classification by level of 
offering and type of program, and enrollment. The 
principal administrative officers for each institution 
are listed by title and name. 


provide an overview of the geographical distribution, 


Seven summary tables 


types of programs, control, and student bodies of 
the colleges, universities, professional schools, junior 


colleges, and technical institutes of college grade. 


American Universities and Colleges 


The American Council on Education has just 
issued the seventh edition of American Universities 
and Colleges.’ 


contained data for 521 


The first edition, published in 1932, 
institutions; the seventh 
edition contains detailed information for 969. These 
institutions are those approved by the six regional 
accrediting associations. The wealth of data pro- 
vided for each institution relates to history, govern- 
ing board, calendar, ROTC units, admission and 
degree requirements, fees, departments and staff, 


' For bibliographical dats see New Publications in this 
Epucariox. 


number or Hicmza 
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Books 


distinctive educational programs and activities, de- 
grees conferred, enrollments, foreign students, li- 
brary, publications, student aid, endowment assets 
and current income, buildings and grounds, and 
titles and names of administrative officers (usually 
the president, registrar, and admissions officer). 
This information is the most nearly complete now 
available for the several accredited colleges and 
universities of the Nation. 

Two other features of the publication add materi- 
Part I on Education in the United 
States contains six chapters which give a compre- 


ally to its value. 


hensive picture of the history and philosophy of 
higher education in the United States, its adminis- 
tration, financial support, educational programs, 
student life and student services, and a review of the 
relationship of the Federal Government to higher 
education. A seventh chapter deals with the foreign 
student in the United States. Part II on Profes- 
sional Education contains descriptions of education 
and lists of approved institutions in 23 professional 
fields. Other useful reference material covers the 
academic costume code, the order of academic pro- 
cession, and academic degree abbreviations. 
American Junior Colleges 

The fourth edition of American Junior Colleges ' 
has just been published by the American Council 
on Education in cooperation with the American 
of Junior Colleges. It 


Association contains full 


descriptive exhibits of 531 junior colleges. These 


institutions “have been given accreditation, ap- 


regional or State 
agencies whose function it is to pass upon the stand- 


proval, or equivalent recognition by 


ards and quality of work of these institutions.” 
Among the items of information on each junior col- 
lege are: Accreditation, history, calendar, admission 
and graduation requirements, fees and student aid, 
staff, curriculums, enrollment and graduates, physi- 
ion officers. 


cal facilities, finances, and admini 


The general text material—63 pages—deals with 
types of junior colleges, development of the junior 
college movement, the legal status of American 
public junior colleges, the accreditation of junior 
colleges, present trends in junior colleges, and regional 
accrediting agencies and their 

dixes include information on educat 


and on various features of the junior 
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College Blue Book 

The fourth directory is The College Blue Book, 
initially published in 1923 and now issued in the 
eighth edition. This comprehensive work on higher 
and secondary education in the United States con- 
tains a vast amount of information that is. com- 
pletely categorized and therefore readily available. 
Ingenious factfinding devices make the book easy 
to use. 

The introduction states that the main entry 
section (283 pages, 8% x 11) “‘includes every institu- 
tion of higher education in the United States of 
America . The mere fact that the institution 
exists and requires graduation from a secondary 
school (or its equivalent) for admission, are sufficient 
reasons to list it. The reader is thus enabled to place 
an institution, and to make his own evaluation of it, 
based upon the 51 tabulated data appearing under 
the Main Entry Section headings.” 

The 76 additional sections cover such items as 
accrediting, adult education, cooperative education, 
examinations, foundations, fraternities and honor 
societies, guidance, men, numerous professional and 
specialized forms of education (one section for 
each), Negro, publication, research, teachers, and 
women. This new edition contains numerous new 
features 
the book. 


nany of which were suggested by users of 


Science Foundation Awards 

Tue National Science Foundation has announced 
the award of 775 predoctoral graduate fellowships in 
the natural sciences and allied fields for the academic 
year 1956-57. Successful fellows were selected from 
2,892 applicants from all parts of the continental 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
Honorable mention was accorded 1,366 applicants. 
In addition to the predoctoral fellowships awarded, 
the foundation also announced the names of 80 
winners of postdoctoral fellowships. 

Of the predoctoral fellowships, 296 awards were 
made to first-year graduate students, 302 were made 
to graduate students in the intermediate years, and 
Recip- 


ients include 264 persons who have been NSF fellows 


77 : 
177 to terminal-year predoctoral students. 


during the current academic year. 

The largest group of predoctoral fellowships, 182, 
was awarded in chemistry. In other fields the num- 
ber of awards were: Physics, 165; engineering sciences, 


109; mathe ] 


matical 


sciences, 67; zoology, 58; earth 
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sciences, 40; psychology, 26; biochemistry, 25; micro- 
biology, 20; botany, 16; medical sciences, 14; agri- 
culture, 11; anthropology, 11; genetics, 7; astronomy, 
In addition 11 


awards were made in areas where the natural sciences 


7; general biology, 3; biophysics, 3. 


converge with the social sciences. 

Of the postdoctoral awards, 29 were made in the 
life sciences, 19 in chemistry, 13 in the mathematical 
sciences, 9 in physics and astronomy, 5 in the earth 
sciences, and 2 in the engineering sciences. 

The fellows may attend any accredited nonprofit 
educational institution of higher learning in the Uni- 
ted States or abroad. Predoctoral fellowships carry 
stipends of $1,400 for first year, $1,600 for intermedi- 
ate years, and $1,800 for the terminal year of gradu- 
ate study. 
of $3,400. 


ances for dependents, tuition, and other normal 


Postdoctoral fellowships carry a stipend 
All fellowships include additional allow- 


expenses. 

An announcement of the Nationa! Science Founda- 
tion predoctoral fellowship program for 1957-58 will 
be made about October 1, 1956. The postdoctoral 
program will reopen on July 15, 1956, and again on 
October 1, 1956. Application forms will not be 
available until the programs are announced. 

The National Science Foundation has also an- 
nounced the award of 40 Senior postdoctoral fellow- 
ships in the natural sciences for the academic year 
1956-57. 
applicants from all parts of the continental United 
States. 


Successful fellows were selected from 168 


These fellowships, awarded this year for 
the first time, have been made to scientists of dem- 
onstrated great ability and special aptitude for pro- 
ductive scholarship in the sciences. Twenty-two 
awards were made in the life sciences and 18 in the 
physical sciences including a number in interdis- 
ciplinary fields. 

Senior postdoctoral fellowships carry stipends 
which have been adjusted to approximate the regular 
salaries of the award recipients. These stipends may 
be applied toward study or research in an accredited 
nonprofit institution of higher learning in the United 


States or abroad. 


Study in instructional Techniques 


On a Grant from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, Miami University on February 6 be- 
gan the first classroom phase of an experimental 
study in instructional procedures. The purpose of 
the study is threefold: First, to conduct carefully 
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controlled experimental studies to determine the 
extent to which class size may be increased without 
loss of teaching and learning effectiveness; second, 
and closely related, to evaluate as scientifically as 
possible the effectiveness of different teaching pro- 
cedures and of class size on instruction; and third to 
stimulate increased use of instructional aids in the 
classroom and to make these aids more readily avail- 
able. ‘Twelve courses, representing 10 departments, 
are a part of the study in the initial semester. 





Recommendation for.White House Con- 
ference on Higher Education 


THE Committee for the White House Conference on 
Education has presented its report to the President. 
Most of the recommendations were related primarily 
to the elementary and secondary schools, but one 
refers specifically to higher education. It 

We recommend that a White House Conference 
Education, similar in scope to the program just con 
needs of elementary and secondary schools, be held p1 
consider the many complex problems facing, or soor 
Nation’s 


there is yet 


colleges and universities. This Committee believes 


time t 


) acquaint the American people with their im- 
minent needs in higher education, | zrows shorter and 
od of students now in the elementary and sec- 
ools is not far away from the college | 
the United States expect to attract more and 
ll 
J 


lege, they must begin preparing for them nov 


National Merit Scholarship Awards 


More Tuan 4,300 top notch high school seniors from 
every State in the Nation have recently been awarded 
“certificates of merit” by the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corp. These students are all estimated to be 
in the top one-half of 1 percent in ability of all high 
school seniors. The names of the certificate winners 
are being circulated among colleges, universities, 
and other scholarship-granting agencies in the United 
States. This list of talented students is the most 
comprehensive ever distributed in this country. 

The 4,300, and an even smaller group of 525 care- 
fully appraised as scholarship winners, were screened 
from 60,000 seniors, nominated by their high school 
principals to take the first NMSC test last October, 
when more than $1 million in scholarships was an- 
Since then 19 leading United 
States corporations have joined in the merit scholar- 


nounced as available. 
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ship program, adding a million dollars to the total. 


This million dollars has been matched by the NMSC 


so that $3 million worth of scholarships are available 
for the coming school year. The merit scholar pro- 
gram is thus the largest private scholarship program 
in American history. 

Each of the 525 scholarships awarded on this year’s 
program has an average total value to student and 
college of $6,000 and covers all 


Actually, the amount of each scholarship is based 


4 years of college. 


on need of the student, and ranges from nominal 
amounts to full tuition plus full cost-of-living ex- 
penses. In addition, the college a merit scholar 
attends will receive a grant equal to tuition, providing 
the 2 together do not exceed $1,500 per year. This 
is to make sure the colleges do not lose money in 
educating a merit scholar, and is a normal part of 
each award. 





College Teaching Workshop 


A COLLEGE and university teaching workshop 
sponsored by the graduate school will be a feature of 
the 1956 summer session at Oregon State College, 
Corvallis. The workshop will be held during the 
2-week period July 9-20. A group of resource 
persons will augment the regular faculty of the 
graduate minor in college teaching in leading the 
workshop. A special room equipped with materials 
for study of many phases of college teaching will be 


the center of the 2 weeks’ program. 





Public Community Colleges Recom- 
mended for Ohio 


A SURVEY REPORT submitted to the Ohio College 
Association reports immediate and urgent need for 
the establishment in Ohio of community colleges to 
ease the State’s mounting enrollment problems. It 
is recommended that these new institutions be pub- 
icly controlled, be geared closely to the needs of the 
cal community, and place major emphasis on voca- 


onal and technical preparation. 


( 
l 


i 
l 
t 


They would also 
offer courses of college freshman and sophomore 
level which would be acceptable on transfer to degree- 
granting colleges and universities. ‘ 

The survey was directed by John Dale Russell, 
chancellor and executive secretary of the Board of 
Educational Finance for New Mexic 
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Western Interstate Compact 


Procedure for Student Exchange Program 


SEvEN Western States are spending $215,200 this 


} 


i 
a7 
37 studer to med 


year to send 1 ical, dental, and 
veterinary schools in other Western States for pro- 
fessional training which the seven States do not 
provide within their own borders. The accompany- 
ing table shows the distribution of States and insti- 
tutions involved. The Western Interstate Campact 
for Higher Education, under which this student 
exchange is carried on, includes 10 States and the 
Territory of Alaska. 
sion with headquarters at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder. 

The following 6 steps have recently been adopted 
as procedure for the student-exchange program: 

1. The student applies independently to schools of 


It is managed by a commis- 


his choice for admission—and to his own State for 
certification that he is eligible to participate in the 
program. 

2. The sending State sends to the commissio 
list of certified students in medicine, dentistry, and 
veterinary medicine, indicating the number of 
students the State will support in each field. 


3. The commission consolidates the State lists 


certified students into three master lists (one for each 
field) and sends a copy of the appropriate list to each 
eligible school, without regard to the students’ 
choices of school. 

4. The school checks the commission list of cer- 
tified students against its own admission records and 
sends back to the commission a list of the certified 
students tentatively accepted for admission. These 
students are then ranked by the school in the school’s 
order of preference. 

5. The commission receives the schools’ lists of 
students in order of preference. It will have on hand 
each student’s list of schools, ranked in the student’s 


order to preference. The commission will try to 


match the choices of schools and students as much a 
possible. Then it will notify the schools and the 
sending States how the preferences were matche 
The schools and the States will notify the students 

6. The commission confirms the arrangements 
through ‘formal contracts: one with the receiving 
institution, a second with the sending State. Each 
State and each school avoids multiple negotiations 


through the single contract with the commission. 


Student exchange under the Wester Interstate Compact for Higher Education, 1955-56 


Medicine: 


University 


f Oregon 


f Washingt 


600 
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Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Education Directory 1955-56, Part 1, Federal Gov- 
ernment and States, by Robert F. Will. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 
56 p. 25 cents. 


Engineering Enrollments and Degrees, 1955, by 
William A. Jaracz and Henry H. Armsby. Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. $ Government Printing Office, 
1956. 35 p. 30cents. (Circular No. 468.) 


Report of the Long Range Planning Phase of the 
School Facilities Survey. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1955. 71 p. 
55 cents. 


From Other Agencies 

President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 
Report to the President. Veterans’ Benefits in the 
United States: Findings and Recommendations. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Office, April 1956. 


Paper. 


Government Printing 


415 p. $1.25. 


Committee for The White House Conference on 
Education. Report to the President. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, April 1956. 
126 p. 40 cents. 


Non-Government Publications 


Obtain direct from the publishers. Prices are indi- 


cated when known. 


Addresses Given at the Annual Conference on Higher 
Education in Michigan, December 6 and 7, 1955, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., University of Michigan, 1955, 
University of Michigan Official Publication, Vol. 57, 
No. 62, Dec. 16, 1955. 63 p. 

American Alumni Council 1955 Yearbook. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The American Alumni Council, 1955. 
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‘Fund Raising. 


270+199 p. 
$5. 

Report of the Fortieth General Conference at Bretton Woods, 
N. H., June 26-30, 1955, and articles reprinted from the 1955 
issues of the American Alumni Council News. A large part of the 
volume—199 pages—is devoted to The “‘ How To” of Educational 
Contains 451 items. 

American Junior Colleges, 4th ed., 1956, Jesse P. 
Bogue, ed. Washington, D. C., American Council 
584 p. $8. 

For a statement see the article on Higher Education Reference 


Books on page 152. 


For members, $1.50; for nonmembers, 


on Education. 


American Universities and Colleges, Mary Irwin, 
ed. Seventh edition, 1956. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1956. 1210p. $12. 

For a statement see the article on Higher Education Reference 
Books on page 152. 

The Association of Urban Universities Proceedings, 
1955, Doris O’Brien, ed. 4841 Cass Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich., Wayne University. 1955. 95 p. 


Background for a National Scholarship Policy, 
Elmer D. West, ed. Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1956. 160 p. Paper $1.50. 

A report compiled and edited under the supervision of the Sub- 
committee To Correlate Basic Data for a National Scholarship 
Policy of the Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government. A wealth of material from various 
sources related to scholarships. : 

Cases in College Administration, With Suggestions 
for Their Preparation and Use, by Ronald C. 
Bauer. New York, N. Y., Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Bureau of Publications, 1955. 209 p. 
$4.50. 

Briefly reviews the contributions of the case methods of teaching 
and research to other professions and outlines its values for the 
study of college administration, contains 18 cases based on actual 
administrative problems in such areas as policy development and 
execution, faculty personnel; student personnel, and staff planning. 


The Citadel of Learning, by James Bryant Conant. 
New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1956. 
79 p. $2. 

Three essays: The Citadel of Learning, An Old Tradition in a 

New World, and Some Basic Problems of American Education. 
The themes are the meaning to the West of free inquiry with all its 
controversies, the unique American tradition of learning for all, 
and the immediate need for reconciling numbers with quality on 
limited budgets. 
The Interaction of School 
Princeton, N. J., College Entrance 
Examination Board, c/o Educational Testing Service, 
1956. 115 p. Paper, $3. 


Includes. the 12 addresses at the third annual Colloquium on 


College Admissions 3: 
and College. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, May 1956 





Cullege admissions dealing with the long view, the curriculum, 
selection and scholarships, and communication and guidance. 

The College Blue Book, 8th ed. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., The College Blue Book, Christian 
E. Burckel, Publisher, 1956. 688 p. $12. 

For a statement see the article on Higher Education Reference 
Books on page 153. 

College Graduates And Their Later Success: A Study 
of Data Concerning Male Students of the University 
of Buffalo Related “Fe,Their Careers Twenty Years 
After Graduation, by Edward S. Jones. Buffalo, 
N. Y., University of Buffalo. University of Buffalo 
Studies, Vol. 22, No. 4, March, 1956. 210p. 
$1. 


Cousins and Strangers, S. Garley Putt, ed. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Harvard University Press, 1956. 
107 p. $3.50. 

Comments on America by Commonwealth Fund fellows from 
Britain, 1946-52. Topics treated are: The American People, The 
Rewards of Travel, Academic Fields and the Universities, 
American Life and Institutions. 


Paper, 


The Credit Given by Educational Institutions. Re- 
port to the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers by the Committee on 
Special Projects, Ted McCarrell, ed. Iowa City, 
Iowa, The Editor, 1956. 114 p. Paper, $1. 


The Domain of the Faculty In Our Expanding 
Colleges, by John S. Diekhoff. 49 East 33d Street, 
New York 16, N. Y., Harper & Bros., 1956. 204 p. 
$3. 

Examines the current problems in higher education 

| 


undergraduate and adult—and suggests a program for improving 


Proc. 


the « mpetence < lege taculties he discussions center on 


two questions: (1) d 


rhat can they do 


increase the competence of their panding faculties? (2) As 


the colleges feel the g 
n and accept more 1 
way and how can some of then 

Essays in Educology, by Lowry W. Harding. 
Dubuque, Iowa, Wm. C. Brown Company, 1956. 
186 p. Paper, $2.50. 

A humorous treatment of various educational matters consisting 
of 45 pieces gathered from here and there. 

Faculty Requirements and Faculty Supply in Col- 
legiate Business Teaching, 1945-1970. Report of the 
Committee on the Future Requirements of Trained 
Teaching Personnel, The American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business. Thomas L. Norton, 
New York University School of Commerce, Washing- 
ton Square, New York 3,N. Y. 1955. 36p. 


Faculty Requirements and Standards in Collegiate 


Volume XII, No. 9 


Schools of Business. 1956. 216 p. Free from 
Richard D. Reidenbach, 101 North Skinker Road, 
Station No. 24, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Proceedings of a conference on professional education for busi- 

ness, Oct. 27-28, 1955, sponsored by the American Association of 
’ 

Collegiate Schools of Business. The conference was directed par- 

ticularly to the discussion of providing adequate numbers of quali- 

fied instructors to meet the anticipated sharp increases in enroll- 

ment in collegiate schools of business. 


lem are explored, such as supply, need, potential new sources, 


Many aspects of the prob- 


training programs, and salaries 


The Faith of a Liberal College, by Victor L. Butter- 
field. Middletown, Conn. 


1955. 37p. 


Wesleyan University, 


Foreign Students and Higher Education in the 
United States, by Cora Du Bois. Washington 6, 
D. C., American Council on Education, 1956. 221 p. 
$3.50. 

Reviews the program for foreign students in U. S. colleges and 
Part I presents 


universities the contemporary trends in study 


abroad; Part II stresses some of the psychological and sociological 
influences on foreign students; Part III deals with the relation 
between American institutions and foreign students. One of a 
series of eight studies in universities and world affairs. 

The First Twenty-Five Years: The Story of a 
Foundation. Battle Creek, Mich., W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, [1956]. 256 p. 

A history of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation; “an attempt to 
capsule some of the more than 1,500 projects and programs which 
have been assisted by the Foundation since 1930.” 


Fostering General Education in the Community Col- 
East Lansing, Mich., 
Bureau of Research and Service, College of Educa- 
tion, Michigan State University, 1956. 
Series Bulletin No. 14. 11 p. 


Geographic Distribution in Exchange Programs: 


lege, by Leighton H. Johnson. 


Professionai 


Geographic Considerations in the Selection and 
Placement of U. 8. Government-Sponsored Exchange 
Students. 1 East 67th St., New York 21, N. Y., 
Committee on 
17 p. 

The Graduate School Today and Tomorrow: Reflec- 


tions for the Profession’s Consideration, by F. W. 


Educational Interchange Policy, 1956. 


Strothmann on behalf of the Committee of Fifteen. 
New York 21, N. Y., Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, 1955. 42 p. 


Harvard University Committee on the Visual Arts 


Report. Mass.., i 


Harvard University, 
1956. 


Cambridge, 
155 p. $3.50 
pointed in 1954 to make a study 


f the arts at Harvard. 





an extensive review of the situation at Harvard; pr 
enriched offering in visual arts that will be directed especi 
students who do not concentrate on the study of art; 
mends extensive enlargement of the teaching progr 
more than $6,500,000, and suggests the need for ca 
ment of $4,250,000. Includes numerous references 


of art in other higher institutions. 


Higher Education In Connecticut—Whose Respon- 
sibility? Hartford, Conn., Connecticut Public -Ex- 
penditure Council, Inc., 1956. 23 p. 


Implementation of Clinical Instruction in Medical 
and Surgical Nursing, Sister Constantia Clark and 
Arlene D. Schweitzer, eds. Washington 17, D. C., 
The Catholic University of America Press, 1956. 
Proc. 254p. Paper, $3.75. 

Proceedings of the Workshop on Implementation of Cli 
Instruction in Medical and Surgical Nursing, conducted at 
Catholic University ica, June 10-21, 1955 


addresses on main topics and 9 summaries of seminar pr 


Ivory Towers in the Market Place, by John P. 
Dyer. New York, N. Y., The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Inc., 1956. 205 p. $3. 

A report on the evenin, ll i 
its problem 


temporary society. Treats of the 
development of the instituti 
’ 


curriculum, the staff, and liberal educatior 


Higher Edu- 


The Nation’s Chief Hope and Prop 
New York 17, N. Y., 


Aid To Educati m, Inc., 


cation, by Irving S. Olds. 
Council For 
1956. Il p. 


Origins of Personnel Services in American Higher 
Minneapol s 14. 
146 p. 


I inancial 


Education, by Eugenie A. Leonard. 

Minn., 

$3. 
Traces the origins and development of personne! 


ries from 1640 to 1860 


University of Minnesota Press, 1956. 


1} } 
coueges and unive 


Pharmacy in Michigan: A Report by the Phar- 
macy Study Group, Higher Education Study, Rich- 
ard A. Deno, Ralph M. Wilson, and Stephen. Wilson, 
1956. Ann Arbor, Mich., J. W. Edwards, Publisher, 
Inc., 60 p. $1.50 

Surveys the status of ed 
supp rted in 
fession; also includes data on the 


narmacy 


in the State 


pharmaceutic: 


j 


suggested areas of cooper 

The Problems of Administration in the American 
College, Roy J. Defarrari, ed. The Proceedings of 
the Workshop on Problems of Administration in 


ne 
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American College conducted at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, June 10 to 21, 1955. Washing- 
ton 17, D. C., The Catholic University of America 
Press, Inc., 1956. Proc. 191 p. Paper, $3.50. 


Three main topics 


The Public Junior College: The Fifty-fifth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part I, Nelson B. Henry, ed. Chicago 37, IIl., 
The National Society for the Study of Education, 
1956. 348 p. #4. 

A series of 15 chapter 

I] | important fe 


a list OI readings on the juni 


Report Of The General Education Workshop. St. 
Paul, Minn., Hamline University, 1956. Sponsored 
by State Advisory Committee on Teacher F.ducation 
and Committee on Liberal Arts Educati 
North Central Association, January 26, 27, 


30 p. 


The Rho Chi Society: Development of the Honor 
Society of American Pharmacy, by Roy A. Bowers 
and David L. Madison, Wis., American 
Institute of the History of Pharmacy, University of 
Wisconsin, 1955. 51 p. Paper, $1. 


Cowen. 


Southern Project Report, 1935-55. New 
N. Y., National Scholarship Service and Fund fo 
Negro Students, 1955. 64 p. 


it 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Assoct 
Annual Report. 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


N. Y., The Association, 1956. 34 p. 


ation 1955 


The Technical Institute, by Leo F. Smith and 
New York, N. Y., McGraw-Hill 


319 p. $5. 


Laurence Lipsett. 


Book Company, Inc., 1956. 


Working Together in the West Through WICHE: 
Annual Report Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education, 1955. Boulder, Colo., T] 
mission, 1956. 20 p. 
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FROM THIS POSITION AND PLACED AT 
THE BEGINNING OF THE FILM FOR THE 


CONVENIENCE OF READERS. 
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